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passage of a bill to that effect through the Chamber of Deputies. 
Through the presentation of French plays on the German stage [Sar- 
dou's Georgette, Divorcons~\, this question for a time aroused unneces- 
sary and excessive attention among us also. Among our neighbors, the 
antagonism of the Senate and the Catholic Church, and memories of 
the experiences under the first empire, still keep the question in agita- 
tion" (p. 75). The author is evidently ignorant that the bill mentioned 
became a law in 1884, and that the discussion since then has turned 
not on its passage, but on its effects. It is but fair to add that this is 
the only serious error I have noted. 

Notwithstanding what seems from this distance the somewhat dis- 
proportionate space given to German and to theological books, the 
chief value of the work seems to me to lie in these bibliographical 
references. As the author notes in his preface, such references are a 
great desideratum in ethics ; and thanks are due to one who has at- 
tempted the task of supplying them. They give evidence of wide, 
discriminating, and thoughtful reading, and I know of no other book 
by which one can be so well guided in studying any problem of concrete 
ethics. Take, for example, a question of present interest to us, — the 
death penalty. Where else shall one find over a page of references on 
this subject, extending from Tertullian to Lasson, and including Latin, 
Italian, French, and English references, along with a large number of 
German ones? Professor Runze has certainly made it more possible 
for students on this side of the Atlantic to learn what are the foreign 
books on any topic within the scope of his treatise. 

W. F. Willcox. 

The Ethical Principle and its Application in State Relations. By 
Marietta Kies, Ph.M. Presented as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
The Register Publishing Company, The Inland Press, 1892. — pp. iii, 
131- 

That self-sacrifice, though the complement of justice and inseparable 
from it, is peculiarly the principle of growth, — even in the sphere of 
industrial relations where self interest is usually supposed to be the 
animating motive, — is the author's thesis. 

By virtue of his self-consciousness the individual is in a continual 
process of self-making. Thoughts, feelings, and acts contribute to the 
evolution of the soul. This process of self-determination, of return 
unto the self, is the process of justice, the vital principle, the principle 
of individuality. Man thinks, feels, and acts, his activity works itself 
out in himself, — thus he realizes his freedom. As a member of society, 
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on the other hand, his thoughts, feelings, and acts are returned to him 
by other men, neither increased nor diminished, — this is justice. 

There has yet been found, however, a conservative principle only. 
Why is there progress? Because each mind, though limited, is infinite 
in its possibilities. In this fact is the necessity of growth. The process 
by which man grows is that of self-sacrifice : the process of yielding is 
that of making ; and man in giving up his selfish interests and desires 
for the interests of others only gives up a phase of finitude. 

The course of history shows that man at one time throws off all bonds, 
at another is shackled by them ; from servility he rudely forces his way 
up to despotism, from haughty pride he sinks down to lowly self-sacri- 
fice. That is the false freedom, license ; this is the true freedom, ser- 
vice : that finds its compromise in non-interference, this has no limit 
where men exist. 

Among myriad atoms of so nearly equal force and resistance, the 
efficiency of any individual will depend largely upon direction. What is 
the principle which will guide his progress? What is the direction of 
the whole, contrary to which, even though it were possible, it would still 
be vain to move ? There are two factors which must always be con- 
sidered, — self and others, — and as a relation between these two his 
principle of action must be expressed. There are many variations of 
greater or less persistence : that arising from the highest grade of 
thought would place others as the centre of interest, and the self as a 
recipient of reflected good : this is the ethical principle, and in its prac- 
tical application secures the highest development of society. 

In the beginning of the state come freedom and justice. This ex- 
presses itself in primitive rules of natural right. The first of these is the 
right of life ; then others, determined by force of individuality, which 
concern the appropriation and holding of property. The highest natural 
right is to a share in government : " the true sovereignty rests in the 
will of the people." This principle the teachings of Christ enforced 
with greater emphasis than it had been taught before in the world. 

What the teachings of Christ so emphatically enforced was not, how- 
ever, the natural rights of man, but his natural obligations. While the 
question is of rights, it is of distribution ; when it becomes one of duties, 
it is one of concentration : the former was the question of justice, of 
freedom ; the latter is the question of self-sacrifice, of love ; the one 
divided up the labor and the profit ; the other has erected our modern 
institutions. One of the most progressive tendencies of to-day is the 
earnest endeavor after education, prison reform, and the establishment 
of commissions to inquire into and redress railway, factory, and other 
industrial wrongs. 

The error of the author throughout, if extremity is error, consists in 
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exaggeration of self-conscious activity to the grandeur of absolute crea- 
tive power. This will appear in the following passage : " Since in the 
very individuality of the person there is the power to resist the environ- 
ment, or to make it subservient to the self, a capability of persistence 
under change and at the same time capability to so react upon the self 
that the self is thereby self-produced, what is there to indicate that this 
process of self-making ever ceases? . . . And if the individual makes 
himself, and if there are before him infinite possibilities of development, 
why do not these very facts presuppose the immortality of the soul ? " 
Self-consciousness as the path to unselfishness, and altruism as the foun- 
dation of business enterprise, are daring theories, as bold as the epigram, 

" extremes meet." 

Charles C. Cook. 



